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Vol. VIIL No. 7 


SYRACUSE, 


NEW YORK November, 1906 


HE exhibition season is at hand 
and everyone will soon be mak- 
ing his or her supreme effort of 
the year. The National Soc- 
lety of Craftsmen will make its 
initial bow to the public Novem- 
ber 30th at the rooms of the 
National Arts Club, Grammercy 
Park, New York. Great things 
: are expected of this Society and 
we do not look to be disappointed. 

The Art Institute of Chicago will hold its annual ex- 
hibition of arts and crafts in December. At both of these 
exhibitions keramics will have a prominent place. 

The New York Society of Keramic Arts having omitted 
its annual showing last year is expected to do great things 
this year to make up for its delinquency. 

We will be glad to receive notices of coming exhibitions 
of the various keramic clubs, with illustrations of the 


work. 


of 


This extract from a personal letter to the editor will 
be of interest to our readers: 

‘““As you know, we have been abroad all summer, paint 
ing in Kngland and France besides making a flying trip 
through Holland and Belgium. You will however be sur- 
prised to learn that we are as busy as we can be, preparing 
to return to London on November 3d. My mother goes 
with me and I shall work all winter under Swan for draw- 
ing and Paul Brangwyn for painting. I am hoping to 
get inspiration in London not only for painting but for 
ceramics. Many imagine that, because I devote so much 
time to landscape painting, I am necessarily giving up 
interest in ceramic work. On the contrary I shall devote 
much time and thought to the subject this winter, and 
shall have a summer class next season, perhaps some- 
where in Long Island. Marshal Fry.” 

The May, 1907, number of KERAMIC STupIo will be 
edited by Mr. Marshal Fry. January, 1907 will be de- 
voted to the work of Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, and 
March, 1907 to that of Miss Margaret Overbeck. while 
Miss Leta Horlocker, who is now in California, has offered to 
edit a California flower number, which will probably 
make one of the summer issues. 


An interesting lot of class work from the pupils of 
Miss Maud Mason appears in this number, a little late, 
but it was crowded out by our special numbers. 


The competitions for Christmas have been closed and 
the results will be illustrated in the Christmas number. 
Some very clever work has been submitted, very little was 
sent in that did not have some merit of originality. We 
regret to say, however, that no one seems to be acquainted 
with the “Christmas Rose.”’ 


The treatment for the plum study of Miss Jeanne M. 
Stewart was delayed and is published on page 167. 


We begin in this number an extremely interesting 
series of articles on pewter by Jules Brateau, the famous 
French pewterer and craftsman. The artistic possibil- 
ities of pewter are little realized in this country, except 
perhaps by the few people who have noticed at the St. 
Louis Exposition the finely chased articles which were 
exhibited by Jules Brateau andafew other French pewt- 
erers. 

The first articles will treat of the history of pewter 
and will be profusely illustrated with specimens from the 
different countries and periods. The second part will 
treat of the technique of the work, giving thorough and 
practical instruction. Tin is a soft metal, its lack of hard- 
ness and resistance makes it poorly adapted to the making 
of table ware and common utensils, although at times it 
has been so used in large quantities. But the beautiful 
soft grey color of the tin alloy called pewter, its flexibility, 
its non-oxidation under atmospheric conditions which 
would badly oxidise silver, make it eminently suitable to 
the production of fine works of art which will not be rough- 
ly handled. 


LEAGUE NOTES 


We need more hours in the day, more days in the week, 
and more weeks in the month to accomplish what we plan. 
We need more love for the best, and more, the spirit of 
truth and demand of reason. Our standard must be high, 
and our work up to the standard. Japanese children in 
school learn to draw. American children in school learn to 
write. It is a matter of instruction. Hugo says, ‘There 
are no bad weeds and no bad children; there are only bad 
cultivators.’’ We are children in Ceramic art, we need 
instruction and cultivation. It is the purpose of the League, 
and the course of study is prepared with that view. We 
cannot multiply the hours, lengthen the days, nor increase 
the months or years, but we can systematize our work, sim- 
plifying and eliminating, until we have made time for these 
lessons. ‘The problems of this month are coming in, but not 
enough of them. We will not be satisfied until all the 
members are studying the course. Send Problem 3. 
Drawings for a nut bowl, to be made of clay, witha simple 
design or decoration, to 

BELLE BARNETT VESEY, Pres. 
6228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| N. Y.S K. A. NOTES 
The first meeting of the season was held at Miss 
Mason’s studio on October 8th. A contest of sketches for 
a tea jar and stein had been previously planned. The 
sketches were displayed in an attractive manner on a 
screen and were criticised by Mr. Ralph Johonnot of Pratt 
Institute. After the criticism Mr. Johonnot gave a most 
interesting talk on the beauty of line and ferm, and those 
who failed to attend the meeting missed a rare treat. An 
equally enjoyable and instructive programme will be ar- 
ranged for each meeting of the year. For the next one 
members are expected to submit sketches for a bowl and cup 
and saucer, also drawings for a club monogram or insignia. 
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The traveling exhibit of the National League of Mineral 
Painters will be installed at Miss Wynne’s, 39 West 21st 
Street, and will be displayed from October 30th to Novem- 
ber 3d. It was also voted to hold a small exhibition of the 
work of the New York Society in connection with the League 
exhibit. Each member is requested to send in a limited 
number of pieces. All articles should be plainly marked 
with the price and the owner’s name, and should be de- 
livered at Miss Wynne’s on Monday, October 29th. 

A fund for the benefit of the San Francisco Mineral 
Club is proposed toward which the members of the N. Y. 
S. kK. A. are asked to contribute $1 each. 

B. MAIE WEAVER, 
Cor. Sec. 
THE CLASS ROOM—THE ART OF TEACHING. 
First Prize-—Mrs. G. B. Strait, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


HIE, ornamentation of ceramics is no trifling affair. It 
has by its merits won a place in the world of art, dis- 
tinctively its own, and can not be overlooked or ignored. 

In any art school there is never any inquiry as to the 
method of teaching to be adopted. The plan is established 
and is seldom questioned. But in private classes there are 
almost as many variations in the methods of instruction as 
there are teachers. 

While recognizing the fact that many pupils in private 
classes begin the study of china decoration mainly to pro- 
duce something attractive for use or for a display in the 
home, the one who has some native ability and who is willing 
to work for future achievement 1s the one for whom these 
directions are given, for hard work lies at the root of all 
successful work in ceramics. 

‘*The teacher should never attempt to impress his style 
upon the pupil, but his methods, that the pupil may learn 
to think and act for himself.”’ 

This will so inspire the earnest worker with confidence 
that he will not only be encouraged to grasp all technical 
difficulties, but will give attention to the necessary prelim- 
inary practice and the laborious collection of facts so essen- 
tial if nature is to be rightly understood and interpreted. 
The student should be encouraged in all that will advance 
him in his art, and taught that the habit of observation is 
as necessary to the artist as to the svreon; that art prin- 
ciples can not be violated; to know why and how certain 
effects coming under his observation are produced; and _ to 
discriminate between conscientious work and that which is 
meretricious. 

More than all, to retain enthusiasm the teacher must 
take a personal interest in the work of the individual student, 
encouraging, directing and guiding, not sparing kindly crit- 
icism, until the learner is literally enabled to ‘‘ stand alone.’’ 


KIND OF PIECE. 


For the beginner, a plaque, tile or plate, something that 
will present a rather flat surface, will doubtless be most de- 
sirable, not only on account of the ease with which it may 
be handled, but because all parts may be seen at a glance, 
the general effect be more readily obtained, while the hand- 
ling of the brush may be more quickly mastered than if a 
rounding surface be decorated. 

Moderately hard glaze china, which is of a pure white, 
rather creamy tone, is generally considered preferable to 
the ware that is slightly blue, as it is not only more trans- 
lucent, but because of the ware and glaze being similar, the 
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union of the two is more complete, and consequently less 
liable to chip, while the glaze of the extremely hard ware 
is only attached to, instead of being incorporated with the 
ware. The hardness of some wares is said to frequently 
account for the chipping of enamels. However, the 
beginner should experience no difficulty in securing a de- 
sirable bit of plain ware, free from black specks, blisters, or 
other flaws. Foreign china, especially the French and Ger- 
man makes, are usually satisfactory, but it will be wise 
not to choose any unmarked pieces, as they are not always 
reliable. 

The raised designs frequently found in china, such as 
fancy borders, bow-knots and floral effects, which charac- 
terize certain kinds of ware, are a hindrance to the best 
styles of decoration, and should if possible be avoided. 
Poor ware, which not unfrequently is more or less warped 
or otherwise defective, does not bring out the colors, espe- 
cially reds, greens, and rose, so satisfactorily as the better 
ware, and refuses the finest glaze when fired. One china 
dealer of long experience says if, on holding a thin piece of 
ware against the light, a dark spot appears, it should be 
rejected lest it check in firing. The good results following 
the selection of choice material will encourage the beginner 
to stronger efforts. | 


STYLE OF DECORATION. 


Having selected the piece to be decorated, the next step 
is to decide upon an appropriate design. Ornamentation 
is designed to increase the beauty of the ceramic form, and 
must in a measure conform to the shape of the object and 
heighten its beauty without attracting more attention to 
the decoration than to the shape of the article decorated. : 
‘ach should tend to the advantage of the other. The use 
for which the piece is designed will help determine the ap- 
propriateness of the decoration. 

While in general it is unquestionably true that conven- 
tional designs are in the best possible taste for all styles of 
ceramic forms, yet if the naturalistic appeals more to the 
individual, that is the line along which the student is to be 
directed. 

In the conventional style there is no shading, the flat 
tones showing the form of the object to be depicted without 
any attempt being made to secure perspective, simply sug- 
gesting nature without representing it. One plea for the 
use of conventional designs is that they may not only be 
adapted to any and ail shapes of china, but colors may be 
used ranging from soft greys and browns in monochrome, 
presenting exquisite contrasts of tones in the same color, 
to the richest colors obtainable from the china palette. 
But the beginner should be careful to use the simplest 
palette possible, as gorgeous colors will not necessarily pro- 
duce harmonious and satisfying color schemes, and are not 
essential to the securing of artistic combinations. 

But whether the conventional or naturalistic treatments 
are decided upon, the principles of decorative art must be 
studied and followed, remembering that all good work, 
irrespective of style, is based on positive knowledge; and 
that the skilful worker can not become such without careful 
training and thoughtful study. Short cuts to success i 
china decoration are broad thoroughfares to failure. 

Before attempting any work, the pupil will find it advan- 
tageous to study the following illustrated articles to be 
found in the KERAMIC STupIo, though by no means con- 
fining himself to these, if others equally instructive are ob- 
tainable. 

First, a series of articles on historic ornament, or motils 
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used in design by the Greeks, Chinese, Egyptians, etc., may 
be found in the first two years of the KERAMIc Stupio. It 
is not to be understood that these designs are to be used for 
copies, but that a proper understanding of them must be 
secured ‘‘as a foundation upon which to build an individual 


style.”’ 

Next, the articles by Mrs. Adelaide Alsop-Robineau on 
Modern Design, Pond Lilies, to be found in the October 1900 
number of KERAMIC Stup1I0o, Tulips, July 1901, Trillium, 
September 1904, Poppy, October igor, and Mr. Hugo 
Froehlich’s recent articles on Principles of Design, where 
the principles of decorative lines, color, spacing, etc., are 
given, should receive the pupil’s attention. 

Note that in all these examples as much attention is given 
to the spaces as to the designs themselves. 

A careful study of these and similar articles, proving each 
theory by a practical demonstration, and also a little pains- 
taking study of plants and flowers, will do more for the ad- 
vancement of the student than the copying of many pub- 
lished designs. The pupil must study natural forms and 
learn to see well, before he can draw or use color well. 

While ali will concede that a sketch book full of drawings 
made directly from nature is to be preferred above any book 
of instruction, only those who have faithfully worked out 
the problems presented in the above mentioned articles, can 
in the least degree appreciate their inestimable value to the 
student. 


MATERIALS. 


The beginner frequently needs a word of caution concern- 
ing the position assumed during work, as in the anxiety to 
do creditably the pupil is liable to bend over the piece too 
closely. ‘This not only prevents the worker getting an idea 
of the design as a whole, and results in a failure to secure 
any idea of relative values, but will in time surely weaken 
the eyes. A north or east light coming from the left is most 
desirable, and sunlight should never be allowed to fall 
directly on the work. 

With chair standing firm, let the table be arranged in 
front of the pupil in the most get-at-able way possible, with 
the following materials, having the piece to be decorated 
directly in front of the worker. A bottle of Higgins’ India 
ink, a crow-quill or other pen, plate divider, color outfit, a 
sheet of tracing and one of drawing paper, turpentine, old 
muslin, a hard and a soft pencil. A pair of dividers ‘vith 
reversible point, for either pencil or pen, is also desirable. 

These, together with the necessary stock of patience, 

should'soon result in creditable work. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECT. 


In the selection of a subject, the beginner will naturally 
be influenced to choose one that will appeal to him; and this 
is wise, as the learner will naturally be drawn toward that 
which is attractive to him and take an additional interest 
in its execution. But it will not be found advisable to at- 
tempt the most difficult thing at first, not only because of 
the difficulty of the manipulation of that ofttimes unruly 
member when in the hands of a novice, the brush, but on 
account of lack of knowledge of the colors. Practice in the 
handling of the brush can not be dreamed out. The color- 


ing of broad surfaces and borders for practice is helpful and 
should not be considered a waste of time. 

If the pupil knows something of drawing and is not too 
timid, the teacher can at the outset have him make his own 
designs subject to the rules and conditions of the articles 
If otherwise, some clear 


suggested for preliminary study. 
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subject, such as Miss French’s lotus design, September 1903, 
may be chosen. As a matter of education, it will be wel 
for the worker to select his own color scheme. 


DRAWING. 


Secure a good, clean drawing at the outset. It is an easy 
matter to copy a design which 1s to be repeated exactly, or 
nearly so. If exact, take a thin piece of paper, place over 
the design to be copied, and with a soft lead pencil trace of 
a single repeat. If the design has to be changed to fill in 
the allotted space, make one-half of the repeat perfectly on 
drawing paper, draw on the thin paper, fold this and trace 
the other half. This of course applies when the halves are 
exactly reversed. A simple repeat design may be made 
shorter or taller as desired, by deciding on the width of bor. 
der, making it narrow or wide, then dividing it into as many 
perpendicular sections as the times it is necessary for the 
design to be repeated. The design must then be broad- 
ened or shortened where the sections meet. 

The beginner should only choose such designs as are easy 
of adaptation, not attempting the more difficult ones until 
fairly expert. 

When the design is satisfactorily drawn, rub a little oil of 
turpentine over the china to be decorated, and dry by arti- 
ficial heat. The hardened oil, though invisible, affords a 
sort of roughness to the piece which will hold pencil marks, 
The plate divider is a sheet of paper with circles marked 
accurately into halves, sixths, fourteenths, ete. Place the 
plate face downward on this, and with a pencil mark on the 
rim whatever divisions are desired, allowing a section for 
each repeat. Turn the plate over and continue these marks 
so they are visible on the face. It 1s necessary that this be 
carefully done, as these are the points from which lines are 
to be drawn toward the center, and which are to divide the 
plate into sections. Put the side of the drawing where the 
pencil marks are next to the china, in one of these sections, 
and retrace the lines carefully with a hard pencil, steel 
tracer or sharpened stick. This will leave a faint outline 
on the ware, which may be traced over with a pen and 
India ink in order to prevent its becoming rubbed. The 
same tracing is to be used for the several sections, for if the 
lines grow too dim they may be marked over again with the 
soft pencil and be as good as new. Carbon paper which has 
been softly rubbed over with a bit of cloth to remove super- 
fluous color, may be used, but the method just described 
will be found much neater. To adapt straight borders to 
circles, follow the directions in the illustrated article in the 
KERAMIC Stupio for July 1991. Nothing could be more 
concise or more easily understood. Occasionally it becomes 
necessary to draw a perfect circle inside the rim of plaque 
or plate. It seldom happens that the edges of these are 
absolutely true circles, so the following suggestion may be 
helpful if one does not possess one of the gauges that locates 
centers. With the aid of the plate divider mark some sec: 
tions on the rim. Use a ruler and draw lines from these 
clear across the plate, noting that where these meet is the 
center. Using this point as center, draw desired circle with 
compass and pen. 


OUTLINING. 


It is important that outlining in conventional work be 
done with a steady, smooth movement, free as possible from 
wavering strokes, firm in quality throughout its length 
Nearly all designs are improved by using outlines, some 
times of gold, and again of color, so the beginner will spend 
much time in practicing this very necessary part of the work. 
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SALAD SET—ROSES—ALICE B. SHARRARD 
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A helpful way to steady the hand is to take large sheets of 
ruled paper, and with pen and ink to retrace these lines, 
first to the right, then to the left, without lifting the pen 
from the paper. A brush outline may be used, but a pen 
will do better work for gold, for colors ground with medium 
and turpentine, or for color mixed with sugar and water. 
For the latter make a thin syrup of sugar dissolved in hot 
water, and rub it well into dry powder color. ‘These lines 
should be painted twice before firing. Place color to be 
used with a pen in a tiny cup or dish in order to fill pen 
readily. 


CONVENTIONAL MONOCHROMES, ETC. 


The simplest style of conventional decoration is that of 
one color, and may be done under the guidance of a careful 
teacher by the one who has ability for it, but no special 
training in drawing or painting. 

Designs such as the plates by Iimily F. Peacock in the 
November 1904, KERAMIC STupDIO, plate by Alice Witte 
Sloan or the one by Katherine Sinclair, May 1906, harebell 
design by Iimily Hesselmyer, December 1903, or the one 
by Alice Joslyn in January 1904, are excellent examples of 
what may be done in monochrome. This style affords 
vreat opportunity for delicacy and beauty, though compar- 
atively few realize the delightful effects to be obtained by 
it. Different shades of blue, green, dull reds, blue greys, 
or browns ranging from rich dark shades to pale ochre, out- 
lined with gold or dark tones. of the same, may be selected 
according to the taste of the worker. Copenhagen, deep 
red brown, chocolate brown $., shading green, delft green S., 
etc., are desirable colors for monochrome. 

Whether one of these, or a design requiring several colors 
is chosen, it is well to put a soft tone of the prevailing color 
over the entire piece, and fire before putting in the design. 

It is often advisable to make the border darker than the 
center, as in the case of the plate designed by A. W. Sloan, 
which we will consider as to method of applying color, as it 
plainly shows three color tones instead of two, as occurs in 
many conventional monochromes. These will be found in 
the center, the border, and the units of the design and nar- 
row lines. The same ideas may be applied to tiles, ete. 

When the design is delicately drawn on the tinted and 
fired surface, tint the border evenly, section by section, pad- 
ding lightly as the work progresses, and when satisfactorily 
done wipe off any color that has been padded on to the mid- 
dle of the plate or the dark portion of the design. 

Now fill a large square shader with color which has been 
mixed to the consistency of tube color with medium and 
thinned with turpentine until it flows easily from the brush. 
With an even pressure of the brush paint over the portion 
of the design to be made dark, going to, but not over the out- 
lines, laying the color so evenly that no brush marks show, 
although it may be heavier in some places than others. An 
excellent example of the effectiveness of inequality of color 
is to be found in the plate design by Marie Crilley Wilson, 
May 1904, KERAMIC STUDIO. 

If the result is not satisfactory, rub the color off and start 
again. <A poor beginning, patched up, will never pay in the 
long run. 

When the color is laid and dry, outline with a pen dipped 
in color or gold. While color outlines are usually good 
when applied in two coats, dried between, it is better to use 
three applications of gold for a flat outline, put on after the 
plate is fired. As one acquires skill it is possible to finish 
in one fire. 


Beginners in china decoration having some experience in 
drawing and brush work, may be able to attempt designs 
having more than one color, provided the designs are not 
too intricate. 

In combining colors try to select the best color scheme 
from a decorative point of view, varying it from the natural- 
istic so far as it is essential in order to secure this, keeping 
the tones perfectly harmonious. When several colors are 
used as may be the case in the lily design by Anna B. Leon- 
ard, December 1904, they may be painted in the following 
or a similar color scheme: Deep cream center, duil red 
background for blossoms, buds and blossoms a stronger and 
but slightly brighter red, leaves and border dull green, tur- 
quoise ground for buds, the whole outlined with black or 
raised paste, and the stamens raised. 

Do not paint first one color, then another, but fill in every 
space of a given color at one time, in order to be able to de- 
tect any variations of tone. Where the colors are padded 
it must be more evenly done than is necessary in natural- 
istic painting. When paste is used it may be applied for 
the first fire, then two coats of gold put on after the color is 
painted and dried. 

‘namels are attractive, prepared according to directions 
given in the class Room, and applied to such designs as the 
dragon fly plate by Nancy Beyer, August 1906, where every- 
thing vivid should be avoided in combining the colors. A 
touch of black added to any color will tone it sufficiently. 
A pale tan ground, with design in dull red, buff, and a little 
green or blue on the flies, with black outline of raised enamel, 
will make an interesting study. If enamels are used with 
paste, it is best to apply them after the paste has been fired, 
and to put the gold on after the enamels are dry. 

Many designs, of which Mrs. Sara Wood Safford’s apple 
motif, July 1906, is an example, require to be dusted and 
to have repeated paintings and firings in order to draw the 
colors together to produce the elegance of finish and delicate 
softness of effect so marvelous to the uninitiated. The 
color used for dusting is some soft neutral tint which may 
be applied over the entire piece, or on the border, or over 
some particular portion of the design as judgment may dic- 
tate. When only used over a portion of the design, be care- 
ful to clean out the rest with a cloth slightly moistened 
with alcohol, before going on with the painting. Occasion- 
ally a very dark tone is wanted, and in such places grounding 
oil may be used, and the color dusted on before the painting 
is continued. 

Dusted work should not be dried by artificial heat, as 
that will cause the oil to soften and the color to run. For 
an example of dusting take a design in pinks, sage or olive 
greens, and browns, which may be brought into beautiful 
harmony by a dusting of pearl grey. 

If a lustre treatment be wanted, the beginner will find tt 
advantageous to draw the design as usual, then paint the 
outlines lightly in black and fire before proceeding further. 
This is done to prevent the turpentine used in the outline 
color from spreading and marring the lustre. (The out- 
lines of any color design may be fired before the spaces are 
filled in, if more convenient.) Then apply the lustre, dry, 
and remove with a pen-knife any that has overspread the 
outline, repainting the latter with black. 

If the inked drawing is not entirely covered with the 
gold or color, it will eat out the lustre when fired and leave 
an unsightly mark. When paste is used with lustres, the 
lustre should be applied first and thorougly dried, and evel 
then it is better if they do not quite touch, as by contact 
one is liable to injure the other. 
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NATURALISTIC EFFECTS. 


If the naturalistic treatment be decided upon, and at the 
outset it is probable that more are attracted to this than to 
the conventional, a plaque or tile will make a suitable piece 
to paint. If a flower subject is chosen, the poppy design 
by Sara Wood Safford, January 1904, the prize study of 
arbutus by M. FE. Hulbert, July 1904, or jonquils, April 1995, 
will afford good topics for a discussion of methods of appli- 
cation. 

Before beginning the work, an arrangement must be de- 
cided upon, and great care taken with the drawing, which 1s 
to be done in the simplest way possible; for until the student 
has gained sufficient confidence to paint in a design directly, 
the main masses may be lightly sketched in, rigidly guarding 
against drawing minute details before securing the general 
form. ‘The more prominent portions only are to be indicated 
by the pencil, all stiffness being carefully avoided, as the 
grace of an arrangement frequently constitutes its chief 
charm, while many lines only cause confusion. 

There are two ways of painting naturalistic designs. 
First the object may be painted, then the background; or, 
the background may be painted in and softly blended, and 
while still moist wipe out the prominent leaves, stems and 
flowers. The latter method is more satisfactory if it can 
be done at first, as by so doing all hard lines will be avoided, 
and the crisp brush touches be retained. This necessitates 
more rapid work, but will amply repay the extra exertion. 
Have the work so carefully planned that there will be as 
little hesitation as possible in applying the color, which 
should be done with a free, clean touch. 

It is not advisable for the beginner to try to remedy de- 
fective work. Better wipe off the whole piece than have 
muddy, patched colors stand as a testimonial to the poor 
judgment of the worker. 

Remember that every plant and each fruit has its peculiar 
characteristics of growth, not only of flower, but in the tex- 
ture of leaf, and habit and formation of stems, leafy bracts, 
and hairy or spiny projections. And these are to be sug- 
gested, if not made prominent. 

Much of the success of a piece depends upon the first 
painting, at which time the sparing of lights is to be empha- 
sized, as a defect here can not be remedied in subsequent 
paintings. Having put in the background with the prin- 
cipal colors to be used in the design, to which blue has been 
added to give a feeling of atmosphere, and carefully avoid- 
ing great contrasts of color, wipe out the prominent parts 
of the design. Paint in some of the misty, shadowy por- 
tions, omitting detail, and grey them so as to be subordinate 
to the main masses of the composition. These to be added 
to in second fire. Where leaves should appear dark, make 
them rich, and heavier in color than in the lighter portions, 
which in places may be so thin the china shows through. 
Bright touches of clear green may be used where the light 
shines through the leaf, the colors being softly melted to- 
gether. Let the brush strokes go in the way the leaf curls, 
representing the rough surface of the fall anemone, or morn- 
ing glory, with softened lights, and those having smooth 
surfaces with sharp, clear lights. 

In the delineation of the flowers, fill the brush with color, 
and draw it carefully from the outside edge of the petal to 
the center, forcing the color to the darker portions, and 
avoiding all unnecessary manipulation of the brush. Be 
sure to preserve the character of the petals, but above all, 
avoid all sharp lines in the first painting, as these may be 
supplied later if necessary. Keep every edge soft and 
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graded carefully into the background. Apply the gold 
where desired, and fire. 

For the second painting strengthen the leaves, flowers 
and background, add little marks of detail where one petal 
overlaps another, and accent the stems and blossom centers, 
Before firing again the second coat of gold may be added. 

If a third painting be given, put in any additional accent 
marks, use light washes occasionally to bring the whole into 
harmony, and lightly dust the ground with the colors used 
in the first painting to give a richer effect. Any of the col- 
ored naturalistic studies will illustrate well the massing of 
color. 

While first pieces may not be entirely pleasing to tle be- 
ginner, this need be no cause for discouragement, as a careful 
and critical examination of every piece will show exactly 
what to avoid; and with each experiment new revelations 
of the possibilities open to the china decorator will be re- 
vealed to the serious student. 

ORCHID STUDY (Supplement) 


Paul Putzki 


Hf tone of the whole study should be kept in browns, 
using for the flowers Albert Yellow, Yellow Brown, 
Yellow Red shaded into Carnation and Dark Brown for 
the darker touches. The light green effect in the centre 
and around is gotten by using Yellow Green shaded with 
Brown Green and Yellow Brown mixed. For _ lighter 
shade of leaves'use Dark Green, Canary Yellow and Yellow 
Brown together, shaded with Brown Green and Yellow 
Brown mixed. The darker leaves are produced by 
using same colors heavier with rather more of Brown Green. 
The background should be laid in with colors to har- 
monize with design. 
GRAPES 
Miss Mules. 


IRST fire. Washinbackground. Lay in large bunch of 
grapes with Violet of Iron. Underpart of grapes soft 
green, small bunch green; lay it in with Moss Green and 
Silver Yellow; shade with Brown Green. Green leaves, 
Silver Yellow, Moss Green, Olive Green and Dark Green. 
Brown leaves, Yellow Brown, Auburn Brown and Silver 
Yellow (dust. ) 

Second fire. Bring out red grapes, keeping back 
ones flat, using Violet of Iron, top ones light and _ soft, 
Shade green ones with Olive Green. Work up_ leaves 
with same colors as used in first fire. Strengthen back- 
with linishing Brown. (dust) 

Third fire. Strong and sketchy lines for detail. 


STUDIO NOTES 
Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist announces a change of 
location from her studio in St. Paul to 804 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis. 
Miss Caroline Hofman opens her new studio at 334 
Madison Avenue, with a study course in design. 


To blacken flat pieces of aluminum, wash them 11 
gasoline and allow to dry by evaporation. Then paint 
over with olive oil and hold over a gas burner or alcohol 
lamp. When the oil begins to dry the aluminum will tum 
black. Repeat the operation if the articles are not quite 


dark enough. 
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PUNCH CUPS—ALICE WITTE SLOAN 


To go with Punch Bowl in KERAmIc Strupio, August 1906 


WHITE ROSES—ANNE SEYMOUR MUNDY 


and Shading Green mixed for borders, or Brown Green 


very thin to shade, white china makiag its own high with Apple dusted over. Be sure that design cuts tint 
lights. Leaves and stems same as wild rose. clearly and flowers are washed softly out of tint, which 


If the plates are done as a set for grey green use Apple helps to shade them. 


a Yellow with tiny bit of Black to tone it; use 
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Mrs. Hale—-Brooklyn Clas 
3 Mrs. ‘Tuttle--Brooklyn Class. 


Miss Belknap—-New York Class. 


Bessie H. Proetor—-Brooklyn “Class. 


: Miss Walsh—New York Class. Miss Cassamajor—Brooklyn Class. 


WORK OF DESIGN CLASS—MISS MAUD MASON 
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Mrs. Waterfield—New York Class. 


Mrs. Unger—-New York Class. 


issamajor—Brooklyn ‘Class. 
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Mrs. Prince— Brooklyn Class. 


Miss Smith——Brooklyn Class, 


WORK OF DESIGN CLASS—MISS MAUD MASON 
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M. k. Chichester—Brooklyn Class, Mrs. Waterfield —New]York ]Class. Miss Cassamajor——Brooklyn Class. 


Bessie H,. Proctor—Brooklyn Class. Bessie H. Proetor—Brooklyn Class. 
y 


Mrs. Cuthbertson——New York Class. Bessie H. Proetor-—Brooklyn Class. Mrs. Waterfield—New York Ciass. 


WORK OF DESIGN CLASS—MISS MAUD MASON 
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Miss Smith- —~Brook!yn' Class. Mrs. Waterfield--New York Class. 


tlale — Brooklyn Class. 


Mrs. Helen Walsh—-New York Class. Bessie H. Proetor—Brooklyn Class. Miss Walsh--New York Class, 


WORK OF DESIGN CLASS—MISS MAUD MASON 
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ROSE DESIGN FOR PLATE—MRS. DANTE C. BABBITT 


Trace design and outline in Meissen Brown. Fill in stems and leaves in Brown and Moss Green and 
touch of Black, Rose, Albert Yellow. Fire and strengthen with same colors. 


7 WILD ROSE BORDER—ANNE SEYMOUR MUNDY 


OSES, Peach Blossom and Moss Green; centers, Silver 
Yellow, Yellow Brown, touch of Brown Green; sta- 
mens, Yellow Brown and Yellow Brown and Black. 
Leaves.—Apple and Moss Green, shaded at base with 


Brown Green. Shadow leaves, Peach and Apple Greet, 
Yellow Brown, Apple Green and Blue. Stems of Greet 
with a very few woody stems of Yellow Brown and Black. 
Prickers, thorns of same as stem. 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Room 23, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the variou 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 
Summer Address, care of Keramic Studio Pub. Co, Syracuse, N. Y. 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue, and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to IT nqguiries’’ only. Please do not send 


stamped envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


Salt Cellar in pewter—Jules Brateau 


ART IN PEWTER. 


Jules Brateau 


[Vranslated from the Irench by Julie Ilusson| 
PART I. 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE EVOLUTION OF THIS 
BRANCH OF DECORATIVE ART. 


- the comparison of those metals which during cen- 
turies have aided races to beautify their homes, 
to decorate their implements and to adorn their persons, 
the relative importance of each must be judged from the 
extent of its use and the value of the part it has played 
as a decorative medium, rather than from its classifica- 
tion as a precious or a common material. These metals 
may differ in color, resistance and malleability, but they 
are equally beautiful under the hand that bends them 
to its will and makes them yield the best which they possess. 
Tin, which is the subject of this article, has import- 
ant qualities as a metal Almost any result can be 
obtained from its flexibility which lends itself to the most 
delicate decoration. Its soft whiteness, when it is pure 
and of standard quality, is superior to that of silver, the 
cold bright surface of which is easily oxidized by the action 
of air and gases to the great annoyance of the silversmith. 
The superiority of silver over tin, as a hard material, is 
evident, but it disappears when only decorative qualities 
are considered. ‘Tin lends to decoration a softness and 
delicacy which charm both the eye and the touch. 
_ These qualities were recognized in the most ancient 
limes, if one judges by the antiquity of the objects hand- 
ed down to us; for, in museums and in private collections 
we find pieces of money of cast, or stamped tin, and from 
China, Hindostan and Persia small objects more or less 
decorated. No one questions the antiquity of Chinese 
decoration of porcelain, and evidently tin was used in 
these remote times. Many of the colors employed by 
the old Chinese potters have a basis of tin oxide. They 
must have thoroughly understood the trituration of tin to 


have been able to extract its precious oxide, and to use it in 
their colors. The flexibility of the metal made the process 
of manufacture simple, so that this process could be handed 
down easily by tradition, from century to century, without 
danger of being lost. 

Ancient Egypt also practiced the casting of tin. The 
‘gyptians used this metal in the manufacture of many 
small objects, like scent boxes, toilet articles, ete., as well 
as in incrustations. The enamels of the Kgyptians also, 
like Chinese porcelains, show knowledge of the use of 
tin oxide, since some of them could not be produced 
without it. 

Passing from Kgypt into Greece, we must refer with 
pleasure to the great authors who alluded to the combina- 
tion of tin with the most precious materials. Homer, in 
the Illiad, Canto XVIII, describes the arms which Thetis 
asked of Vulcan for her son, Achilles. The god, glad to 
please Thetis, forged, soldered, hammered, and incrusted 
the famous shield and arms of Achilles, and, according to 
Homer’s description, used tin in the production of this 
chef d’oeuvre of the goldsmith’s art: ‘The god puts in the 
forge indomitable brass, tin, silver, precious gold; the 
decoration represents a beautiful vine with golden branches 
bending under the weight of purple grapes; silver stakes, 
carefully spaced, hold it up, and a hedge of tin surrounds 
it .. . . Farther on is a herd of oxen with superb 
heads, in which gold and tin are combined. When the 
shield is finished, large and solid, the god makes the armor, 
the brightness of which surpasses that of the flame; he 
forges a heavy helmet, which is adjusted to the hero’s 
head, and he adds to it a mane of gold; and at last he makes, 
with the flexible tin, beautiful knee-pieces (cnemides).”’ 

Homer lived nine er ten centuries B. C., as also did 
Hesiod, who is regarded as his contemporary. The latter 
is no less explicit when he describes the shield of Hercules, 
which in beauty of composition and execution could com- 
pare with that of Achilles. In verse 207 the bucolic poet 
says: ‘‘Vulcan has engraved tie picture of a port, easy of 
access, the agitated waves being made of tin.” 
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No, 2. 
(ireek weights in lead, 300 years B.C. Example of a technical process which 
will be deseribed later on -—Louvre Museum, Paris. 


Was this metal incrusted or soldered with the gold 
and silver which surrounded it? We leave the solution 
of this problem to the imagination of the reader, and 
simply state that tin entered quite largely into the 
decoration of these pieces, and that poets knew of the 
artistic use of this metal, since they named it among those 
used to embellish the finest works of art. 

After this for a long time we lose all trace of tin. In 
the ancient documents in which tin is mentioned, its use 
is not given. I¢ven Homer, who often refers to the kettles 
of brass used by the heroes to boil their meat, says nothing 
of tin as used in domestic utensils. 

Beckman, in his ‘‘History of Inventions, Discover- 
ies, and Origins’’,* says that there must have been in 
ancient times art objects in tin; but he adds: “If these 
objects are not mentioned, and if no examples are found 
among Greek and Roman antiquities, it 1s because tin has 
less durability than lead or bronze, specimens of which 
are numerous.”’ However this may be, we must pass 
over a long period before tin is again mentioned by a 
Greek author. Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) speaks of a tin 
statue attribtued to Daedalus, which was greatly valued 
in the EKlectride Islands (Adriatic Sea). 

In Rome we find ample data referring to tin, and a 
profusion of objects which, becoming more and more 
common, form a much more striking illustration than the 
most beautiful and plausible descriptions. Mr. Germain 
Bapst,t in his learned work on pewter, gives many facts 

*Translated from the German by William Johnston, 4th. Ed., 


London, 2 Vol. 1856. 
7Etude sur Etain. G. Bapst, 1884. Paris 
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Nos. 3 and 4. 


Tin mirrors (one complete) Roman period [1. Century B.C. Found in Trebizon- 
de-—Louvre Museum, Paris. 


instead of probabilities. In the second Century B. C. we 


find pewter used in table service. Plautus depicts, in one 
of his comedies, a feast of his time, at which all the meats 
are served in pewter basins. ‘The luxury of the dishe: 
doing service at this repast leads us to believe that tin, 
though an ordinary metal, was used by the rich as well as 
by the poor, and even in important ceremonies. — Beside 
the pewter used in art objects, another metallic composition 
was used in Rome for every day purposes, and this latter 
may be called pewter pottery. Gallienus and Pliny indicate § 
pewter as the best metal for pharmaceutical utensils, ined: 
cine boxes, pixidia, basins,ete. Another author recommen 
it for cooking utensils, for the reception of wine and preserves. 
Roman soldiers carried a tin pot. The common people use 
vessels of tin, as well as bowls of clay and wooden trays. 
Plautus and Seneca speak of tin mirrors as much used by 
the Romans and by the people under their rule. 

The writer owns a pewter spoon of the Gallo-Roman} 
period, found in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and which hai & 
beeu buried in the ground with a copper utensil resem) F 
ling a pot. The Romans made small funeral vases df 
tin, with inscriptions and simple decorations, but, as Mr 
Beckman, already quoted, remarks, ‘‘tin, especially 1 
used in thin sheets, is easily oxidized when buried; thet 
it decomposes and disappears in the earth.”’ 

We pass over another long period, without finding at! 
exact documents relating to our subject; although in thee 
Gallo-Roman epoch tinning holds a prominent place. Tht 
Gauls to whom all authors attribute the tradition of tit 
ning, used this process to make their culinary vessels sat! 


Nos. 5 and 6. 


Part of a buckle and child’s toy in pewter Smyrna-Roman period II]. Century B. 
-Louvre Museum, Paris. 
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No. 7. 


Pewter spoon—Gallo-Roman period—Front and side views. 
Belongs to J. Brateau. 


tary, to decorate their vases or fibulae, or to protect the 
buckles of their belts from oxidation. During the Mero- 
vingian period*, the custom of tinning was general, so much 
so that nine-tenths of the objects of these times found in 
excavations are buckles for clothing, or plates for sword 
belts, all being tinned. ‘Tin was applied in thin coats to 
the hard, resisting brass, giving it a whiteness and brilliancy 
which were lasting 

The Franks do not seem to have known tin utensils. 
Gold and silver were reserved for the chiefs while the sol- 
diers used bowls of wood or of clay. 

Incrustations of tin were in favor with the Mero- 
vingians, as nearly all excavated objects show, but there 
does not remain a trace of what we have called pewter 
pottery. We must wait until the introduction of Chris- 
lanity into Gaul to find mention of pewter vases. These 
Vases were chalices, which at first were of wood, glass, 
tin, gilded copper, even of lead, or of horn. ‘The Council 
of Rheims (803-813) gives rules for the use of pewter in 
chalices, It tolerates this metal in cases of poverty, pre- 
‘eribes the use of gold and silver when possible, and for- 
bids the employment of all other materials. Though we 
ave no documents regarding church vessels previous to 

*G. Bapst 
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No. &. 
Reproduction of the design of a chalice found in old documents in Montfaucon, 
Revue des Arts becoratifs, Paris, 1883-84. 


the year 813, it would be a serious mistake to believe that 
tin was not used before that time. Illustration No. 8 
represents an old chalice, perhaps two hundred years older 
than the Council of Rheims. At least Bapst in his ‘‘Study 
of Pewter’’ attributes this work to the VilI., but other 
critics think it belongs to the XII. Century. However 
this may be, there is undeniable proof that the art of 
decorating pewter was encouraged by the Church, and that 
theologians ranked this beautiful metal next to gold and 
silver. 

Cruets, ampullae, chrismatories, and all the access- 
ories of the cult were nearly always of pewter. The same 
metal was used in the reproduction of the insignia of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. In excavations made at dif- 
erent periods, tombs of bishops have been discovered, 
which contained pewter crosiers, an exact reproduction 
of those used by the bishops during their life. The use 


Za 


No. 9. 
Pewter crosier of Robert de Torigny X11. Century found in his tomb (Abbaye 
du Mont St. Michel, led. Corroyer, Architeete. Weare indebted to Mrs. 
Corroyer for the right of reproducing all illustrations from M. Cor- 
royer’s book.) 
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No. 10. 


Pewter crosier of Dom Martin found in his tomb (Abbaye du Mont St. Michel, 
Corroyer). 


of pewter in the Church service has come down to us, 
and although artistic beauty in tin work has not been 
developed solely through the [making of sacred vessels, 
these have undoubtedly played an important part in 


the evolution of the art. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


RUG WEAVING AND DYEING 


(CONTINUED) 
Mabel Tuke Priestman 


DYEING. 


This is another department in successful rug mak- 


ing, but a most important one, and the fascination of the 
dye pot beguiles many women in country 
evolving all sorts of beautiful color schemes, not obtain- 
able in any other way. 
their color qualities are so apparent that they are readily 
bought up at the various Arts and Crafts Ixhibitions 
where they are found. 


districts into 


Some rugs are poorly made, but 


The chief difficulty in vegetable dyeing is that those 


who do it, jealously guard their secrets, and will not give 
them away to others who want to become experts in this 
line. It is an advantage to use spring water, as this has 
some peculiar merit 
that the fastness of some of the Scotch and English dyed 
materials depends largely upon the qualities of the water 
in certain parts of these two countries. 
country woman who has a spring in her garden and who 1s 
able to dye her material with the most permanent dyes, 
whereas the same process used with the water from the 
spigot cannot be depended upon in the same way. The 
truth of these statements I have not verified myself. 


known only to experts. I am told 


I also know a 


The following dye receipts are used by many women 


in Canada and New Iingland, and many of them are handed 
down from mother to daughter: 


INDIGO BLUE. 


Blue is the most universally used of all colors for 


dyeing materials for rug making, as ail shades of blue 
from sky blue to a deep blue black can be dyed in the in- 
digo tub. 
fast. 


This dye has the merit of being cheap as well as 
It can be used with yellow or orange or with cop- 


peras or walnut dye. 
sists of 

1 pound of finely powdered indigo 

2} to 3 pounds of green copperas (cleai crystal) 

34 to 4 pounds of newly slaked lime 
Rub or grind to a very fine powder the indigo with , 
little water or an alkaline lye. It must then be mixed 
with hot water after which the lime can be added when jj 
must be well stirred. Now add the copperas, stirring 
slowly while it is being poured in. Continue to mix it 
when all the ingredients are added, and continue this at 
intervals for twenty-four hours. When ready to dye the 
material, ladle out what is needed into the dye vat. When 
it has been used several times it will need to be refreshed 
with a little more copperas and fresh slaked lime, always 
remembering to stir the sediments well from the bottom. 

The indigo dye powder is a manufactured article, 
prepared from the plant which produces it, and can he 
bought when the plant cannot be obtained for dyeing 
A very great quantity of the plant is required, as 25 


pounds of plant will be required to produce a single pound | 


of the prepared indigo. Some people believe that if they 
cannot themselves get the plant they are not getting the 
real indigo but this is a mistake. This dye is especially 
recommended for cotton. 
_ Another receipt which is preferable for wool but can 
also be used for cotton is made from 
12 pounds of fine indigo powder 
8 pounds of madder 
g pounds of bran 
24 pounds of potash 
water at 125 Farenheit 
Mix indigo powder, madder, bran and water well. The 
potash is not added until later. At the end of 36 hours 
14 pounds of potash, and 12 hours later the remaining 10 
pounds are added. When fermentation and reduction of 
indigo are well developed, which will take about 72 hours, 
add the fresh slaked lime. When properly prepared 4 
vat of this dye can be used for several months, adding, as 
needed, any of the constituents required. 


Another blue dye recommended is made from berries [ 


and logwood. 
RED DYE. 
The dyeing of red with madder is a very complicated 
process, and the receipts given for it are so involved 
that very few ameturs will trouble to go through all the 


No. 7. 
Hand woven rugs shown at a recent Arts and Crafts exhibition. 


A good receipt for indigo dye con. 
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laborious processes of mordanting and oiling the material 
to be dyed. The ordinary turkey red and cardinal red 
are extremely good dyes, and the turkey red especially 
is a fast dye. If the red is required, I would suggest 
buying the material called turkey red, termed ‘“‘oil dyed.”’ 
It could be deepened in tone by madder or brown when 
it is found that the red is too bright for ordinary use. 

This is a good dye for wool: ? of a pound of good 
madder to each pound of woolen cloth. The cloth is 
immersed in a weak alkaline bath at boiling temperature, 
and is then rinsed and dried. It is afterwards impreg- 
nated with a decoction of gall nuts, when it is again dried 
and put into a solution of alum. After rinsing and dry- 
ing it is put through a madder bath which is slowly raised 
to the boiling point in about an hour, the intensity of 
color depending upon the length of time it is boiled. Re- 
move the material and wash slightly. This operation is 
repeated after which it is washed in a hot soap bath and 
dried. As it is impossible to get the exact quantities, it 
will be seen how very difficult it 1s for an amateur to work 
this out for herself. 


CARMEN. 


A French recipe is used by some and this dye is said 
to possess extra lustre and beauty. Boil one pound of 
powdered cochineal in three gallons of water for 15 min- 
utes. Add one ounce of cream of tartar and continue 
boiling for 10 minutes. Add 14 ounces of powdered alum, 
continue boiling for 2 minutes, and remove from the fire, 
allowing it to stand 5 or 6 minutes. Pour into porcelain 
vessels until it settles. Drain and dry the deposited 
carmen for future use. 


RUST COLOR. 


This is of course a very easy dye to make, as it 1s 
obtained by allowing old iron to be left standing in water. 
It is absolutely permanent and makes the material a 
beautiful yellow. 


YELLOW DYE. 


One pound of fustic will dye 5 pounds of wool material. 
Alum, tartar, and spirits of tin make the fustic yellow light 
or bright. Acetate and sulphate of iron, and common 
salts darken it. The material dyed with this dye can 
be used when yellow is required, but by dipping it in the 
indigo vat a very permanent shade of green is given to it. 
Another good yellow can be obtained from dyeing with 
smart weed. | 


CINNAMON BROWN. 


Immerse the material in alum, after which it should 
have a bath of madder. Next a bath of fustic to which 
a little green copperas has been added, this makes a 
beautiful clear brown. 

WALNUT. 


_ This is made from walnut or butternut stain by steep- 
ing the bark of the tree or the shell of the nut in the water, 
until the water is dark with color. Various shades of 
yellow, brown, dark brown, and green brown, can be 
obtained according to the strength of the decoction. If 
the nut or bark is used when green, yellow brown will be 
the result. It is also valuable in assisting to make blue 
seen. The material is first dipped in the walnut stain, 
and then immersed in the indigo dye. It is also a very 
useful stain in setting the color of other dyed materials. 
A beautiful red can be obtained from poke berry but its 
astness of color is obtained by dipping in the walnut stain. 
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YELLOW BROWN. 


This can be made from boiling logwood chips in water, 
and the depth of the color is determined by the amount 
of logwood used. 


COPPERAS. 


Copperas can be bought at any country store and 
gives a fast nankeen colored dye. A beautiful pale green 
can be made by dipping the nankeen colored material 
in the indigo tub. 


BLACK DYE. 


Immerse 10 pounds of cloth into a boiling bath of 
water, which contains 3 pounds of sumac. Let the mate- 
rial steep until the concoction is quite cold, stirring it 
occasionally so that it is dyed equally all over. The next 
process is a bath of lime water. Drain the material for 
a few minutes and put into a solution of warm water con- 
taining two pounds of copperas. The material can now 
be hung up for an hour on the clothes line, when it is again 
passed through the bath of lime water. When it is al- 
most dry it requires another bath in which three pounds 
of logwood and one pound of fustic have beenadded. Re- 
move the material and add a quarter of a pound of cop- 
peras after which the material is returned to its bath, 
and worked well with a couple of sticks for half an hour. 

Another black dye much used by the Navajo Indians 
is made from the twigs and leaves of the aromatic sumac, 
yellow ochre, and the gum of the pinon. <A quantity of 
leaves and branches of the sumac are put into the boiler 
and boiled for five or six hours until a strong concoction 
ismade. While the water is boiling the ochre can be ground 
to a fine powder, when it is slowly roasted over the fire 
until it assumes a beautiful pale brown color. It is then 
removed and mixed with an equal quantity of pinon gum. 
The mixture is then put on the fire and constantly stirred 
until the whole mass becomes mushy. As the roasting 
proceeds it gradually becomes dryer and darker until at 
last 1t 1s reduced to a fine black powder. When it is cool 
it is thrown into the decoction of sumac. This is essen- 
tially a fast black dye. Any of the dyes I have recom- 
mended would also be valuable for dyeing material for 
making pulled rugs. 

In dyeing with vegetable dyes it will be found that 
natural stains and dyes can be made from numerous 
roots, barks, and bog plants. One reason why it is so hard 
to get recipes for these dyes is because the women find 
them out for themselves and choose to have a ‘‘dog in 
the manger” attitude towards others working in the same 
direction. How much better it would be if a co-opera- 
tion in exchanging recipes and experiments could be 
evolved. It seems so contemptible to be selfish about 
helping others in the same direction. 


WARPS. 


The best warp to buy is known in the trade as 4-8 
and a white warp is the most useful for all purposes, as 
nearly all the warps that come ready dyed fade, and it is 
extremely difficult for an amateur to keep warps in good 
condition if she dyes them herself. If the warps once get 
mixed up™nothing can be done with them. The ready 
dyed tobacco brown warp holds its color fairly well, and 
the bright red“also holds its color, but it is so rarely that 
one can ever use a red warp that it is practically ruled 
out for utilitarian purposes. I know that many people 
advise the home dyeing of warps, but after a great deal 
of experimenting in this direction, I have concluded that 
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it is impractical except in the case of blue, where the 
quantity of dye made is so large that one can have an 
even color in dyeing a large quantity. I find that the 4-8 
weight of warp is not heavy enough to give the rug a very 
light appearance, as it sinks into the cloth and the rug 
possesses the color value of the weft rather than the warp. 


LOOMS. 


We have a wide range to choose from among the looms 
of to-day. They can be purchased as high as $75.00 if 
the modern steel ones are preferred, but as the old wood- 
en looms make just as good a rug, this expense seems 
unnecessary. Many an old loom can be picked up in a 
country junk shop or at country fairs, and often an adver- 
tisement in a city paper will bring you in touch with 
possessors of looms who are willing to sell them for from 
$5.00 to $25.00. 

A very handy table loom can be bought from Lynn, 
Mass., and is called the Woodbury loom, and this can be 
used if narrow rugs can be utilized. This costs $12.00, 
but of course the $12.00 size could only be used for stair 
carpet width or portieres and bath rugs. Possibly they 
can be bought in larger sizes, but the work 1s not so quick- 
ly done on them as on an old fashioned treadle loom, 
which makes a rug a yard wide, or any narrower width 
desired. In buying a loom it is important to know what 
it should consist of as if an odd piece is missing, 1t might 
be quite expensive to have it made. 

A T loom consists of a frame, a beam, heddles, a lay, 
a reed, several shuttles, and a wheel for winding the 
material usually goes with the loom. In buying one 
secondhand it is very important that all and every piece 
should be examined by a practical weaver before the 
purchase is made. 

PREPARING LOOM FOR WEAVING. 

The beaming of the warp is rather a difficult process 
and wherever possible should be done by a_beamer. 
After the beam is placed in the loom the warp threads are 
thrown from the beam over the back cross bars, and 
threaded through the heddles, then through the reed, 
and over the front cross bar of the loom, where it is at- 
tached by an iron bar and rolled under the front cross bar. 
The heddles are arranged in two frames which are on two 
different horizontal planes when the shuttle is thrown 
through the warp. 


PROCESS OF WEAVING. 


Having divided the material up into strips and 
wound it in balls, it must then be wound off the balls’on to 
an iron rod, which is attached to a wheel, a small quantity 
is wound which, after having been removed from the iron 
bar, is ready for the shuttle. After pulling the end of the 
material through the hole in the shuttle, it is now ready 
for weaving. A seat must be placed in front of the loom 
at the right height for having a good command of the 
work. 

The left treadle must be pushed down with the foot 
which will cause a gap between the two layers of warp. 
Take the shuttle in the right hand and throw it between 
the warps, holding with the left hand that part of the 
loom which contains the reed; this is called the lay. Leave 
a couple of inches of the material sticking out at the side 
of the rug, this must be turned back and lapped round the 
warp at the side of the rug. After the shot fhas been 
thrown, pull the lay forward, and press the right foot down, 
releasing the left, which will make a reverse gap between 


the two lays of warp. The shuttle is now placed in the 
left hand and is thrown from left to right between the 
warps, after which the lay is pulled forward as _ before. 
This simple process is repeated over and over again, until 
the shuttle is empty. When the new shuttlefull 1s added 
do not sew the two strips together, but cut each end 
into a tapered point and overlap them. This join will 
then be invisible, which cannot be said of work which 
has been sewn together. 

The first four or five inches of a rug is always the same 
as the center. Plain bands of contrasting color can be 
used about a oak of inches wide. An uneven number 
looks better than an even. A 3x5 rug could have three 
stripes for borders, while a 3x7 would need five. The 
rug is finished off at either end with a half inch heading 
of warp, which keeps it from fraying. In starting the 
rug this must be done before the material 1s woven and 
when the rug is completed it is finished off with the warp, 
It is not usual to take the rugs out of the loom until the set 
we have in hand are completed. Sometimes as many as 
fifty rugs can be on the roll underneath. About twelve 
inches of warp must be left between each rug. 


No. 8. 
Group at a recent exhibition. 

It is a little hard to weave from only reading a des 
cription, and a beginner will comprehend it much mort 
readily by having a weaver show her how to use the loom. 
Half an hour spent in working under the guidance of some- 
one who knows is worth a great deal in simplifying weav- 
ing. Like everything else it is very easy when you know 
how, but it is very bewildering at first, as one 1s apt (0 
press the wrong treadle and throw at the wrong. side 
unless one has had experience. After the rudiments afe 
mastered it rests with each worker to become a good weavel. 


DESIGNING THE BORDERS. 


While the plain bands of color are very pleasing {0 
borders, there are several ways of introducing attrac 
tive variations. ‘Twists, or crow’s feet are done by tightly 
twisting two contrasting colors together. These 4 
wound on to a ball as if they were one piece, and shot! 
of this are run across the center of a border or used to out 
line it. The crow’s foot effect consists of two rows 
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twists thrown in alternate directions. Striped materials 
cut horizontally can be used in rug making and give a 
‘plurred effect that makes one of the most effective kinds 
of borders. 

|; In portiere making a different sort of border is ad- 
visable. The darkest color should be at the bottom of 
the portiere and extend up from 8 to 12 inches. A series 
of narrow bands either 1, 3, or 5, according to the desire 
of the designer, can then be added. The upper part needs 
no border. Another way of making patterns is to run 
in a few lines of white with a bodkin after the rug is finished. 
The disadvantage of this is that the rug will not be the 
same on both sides. There is no end to the developments 
that can be obtained in border making and as I feel that 
each worker should express her. own indviduality in her 
work, I would advise that every weaver strikes out a 
new line for herself. 

Sometimes a white line thrown “hit or miss’”’ through 
the rug is pleasing. In a dark blue rug, for instance, 
weave the white strip five inches long, and on the next 
pick to it add another line three inches long, and repeat 
these touches at intervals throughout the rug and the 
effect will be good. If it is too regular it loses all its 
charm. ‘There are several designs in Indian rugs which 
suggest motifs for what is called the “inlay” work. In- 
dian arrows, diamonds, and squares can be evolved, but as 
I said before, think up your own designs, and do not 
be guided by others. 

The work of experimenting is fascinating, not only 
in designing borders, but in evolving good color schemes. 
It is a great help to make little sketches of the rugs with 
water colors, before you begin to experiment in the loom. 
A small table loom would be invaluable for experiment- 
ing with border work, as it would use so little material 
in width, and the strips of a series of borders could be kept 
at home as a guide to future rug designing. 

Another variety in rug making is caused by group- 
ing the warps three or four together by threading two 
or three warp threads through one heddle, but this work 
is too much trouble to do for one or two rugs, so that I 
only advise it where a number can be done at the same 
time. It is always advisable to group the warp separate- 
ly for portiere making, as the work should be so much 
more loosely woven and the warps further apart. It 
is not necessary to change the warps on the beam only 
to thread them in groups through the heddles. One 
lay-out of warp consists of two threads in every other 
heddle hole, instead of one warp thread in each hole. 

The demand for these rugs is so great at the present 
time, and the market for them is so rapidly increasing, 
that there is a wide field for those who enter into it in a 
business like way. If rugs are ordered for one of the 
stores, they must have a very neat and finished appear- 
ance, which would not be so attractive to an artistic class, 
who would buy them at an Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 
It is very important to remember the difference in the 
two markets, as the most artistic looking rug, that an 
artist would rave over, would be looked upon as de- 
lective by a rug buyer in a store. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G.—We will soon give some good nut borders. 


M. D.—Read the ‘Class Room” articles on ‘Backgrounds’ August 
humber KERAMIC STUDIO. 


Y. Z.—Burnish well your gold ground which is uneven, then give it two 
thin coats of gold making the brush strokes the second time at right angles 
to first coat. Fire quite hard. | 


5S. B. P.—When paint blisters, the color is either too oily or put on toe 
thick. We do not think firing too quickly would cause blistering, still it is 
a bad plan to fire quickly. All paints of various manufacturers may be used 
together, the tube colors as well as powder. We prefer powder colors for 
most things but tube colors are easier to tint with. : 


Mrs. ©. B. S.—The scaling of the color on your pink and red roses came 
from too many firings. Pinks should be put on for the last firing only They 
are very liable to be spoiled if refired, also the color will scale if put on too thick- 
ly. If the acid from the pickles turned the color and took off the glaze on 
your dish, the color was much underfired. 

M. M.—The various glazes such as Ivory, Lavender glaze, etc., are sup- 
posed to be dusted over the half dry painting to give a uniform glaze. They 
are not used for painting. The black you mention can be used for outliniag 
as can almost any black. You can mix colors of one make with those of 
another safely, if both makes are good. Black added to any color makes it 
darker and greyer, that is not so vivid. The Royal Worcester finish is a 
mat ivory glaze, it comes in powder form. It is not much used now but 
can be procured from any wholesaie house. 


APPLES 
Sarah Reid McLaughlin 


For apples use Lemon Yellow, Albert Yellow, Yellow Red, 
Carnation, Pompadour Red, blending the yellows or reds 
into soft yellow greens, with Copenhagen Blue for greyish 
blue. Keep high hghts clear and brilliant; the reflected 
lights softer in tone. Leaves Apple Green, Yellow Green, 
Moss Green for lighter ones, Brown Green and Shading 
Green for darker ones. For shadowy leaves use Violet of 
Iron or color which will be harmonious with background. 
For stems use Copenhagen Blue for blue grey lights, 
strengthened in second firing with Auburn Brown. Use 
Yellow Brown for pips strengthened in second firing with 
Auburn Brown. Background Copenhagen Blue, Violet of 
Iron to Warm Grey, Yellow Red to Blood Red. For second 
firing deepen above colors adding detail. 

TREATMENT FOR JUG IN PLUMS (pages 155-156) 
Jeanne M. Siewart 
HIS piece in blue plums is most effective with a back- 
ground in dark green and purple or it may be 
worked in monochrome. 
In case the naturalistic treatment is desired the fol- 
lowing palette may be used: . 

Plums: Banding Blue, Ruby Purple, Brunswick Black, 
Lemon Yellow, Yellow Green. 

Leaves: Yellow Green, Turquoise Green, Shading 
Green, Olive Green. 

Background: Ivory Yellow, Lemon Yellow, Shading 
Green, Ruby Purple, Banding Blue. 

Both depth and transparency are desirable in the first 
painting of the plums, the lightest tone or the “bloom” 
being obtained with a very thin wash of Banding Blue, 
while the dark is a mixture of Banding Blue, Ruby Purple 
and Brunswick Black. 

The background may be applied in the second and third 
firings with a dusting of the darkest colors in the third fire. 

EXHIBITION NOTE 

The National Society of Craftsmen will hold a recep- 
tion on the evening of November 30th, at the National 
Arts Club, but the exhibition will be formally opened only 
on December 3d. 
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Magill @ Ivory 


Importers and Dealers in 
WHITE CHINA AND ARTIST MATERIALS 


A premium given with all orders amounting to ten 
dollars and upwards. Write for list and catalogue. 
Classes in decorating four days every week. Estimates 
on large or small orders. China fired with care. 


297 5th Avenue, New York Cily 


For Deéc- 
orating 


WHITE CHINA 


NEW SHAPES NEW STYLES 
A Special Bargain sheet gotten out every month; write for it. 


Here is a sample of the 
NOVEMBER BARGAINS 
G2758 Spoon Tray 9-in. long, plain 
and graceful, 26c¢ each. 


Send us your name for catalogue and new sheets. 


W. A. Maurer, Council Bluffs, lowa 


THE LATEST AND BEST BOOK UPON CHINA PAINTING 


ISth Lilustrated dition of the OSGOOD ART SC HOOL PRACTICAL HAND BOOK 
in Flexible Cloth Covers, 200 pages. Sent post-paid for 75 cents. Stamps not accepted. 


| BRON | TO and Reliable 
ACRO ide for China . . . 
APPLY | ‘ND GOLD | | CHINA Painters . .... 
Calling attention to the principal difficulties, it tells how to remedy them, 
MISS A. H. OSGOOD, ° ° . 46 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 


Mineral Transfers 


For China Decoration in all its Branches 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


80 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


45 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO. 


ist NATIONAL BANK 
EAST LIVERPOOL, O. 


Abbly to Your Subb'y Nouse for Samples and Information. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


- ever offered china decorators is our 


Gold plated backs 19 cents each or $1.80 a dozen. We deliver Fry’s Paints aim 


FINE FRENCH WHITE CHINA 


FOR AMATEUR DECORATING 


Best White China Made in Limoges 


PAROUTAUD FRERES, Manufacturers 


Catalogue and price list on application. 


e * 

Ceramic Importing Coj 
37-39 Murray NEW YORK. 
STOCK AND IMPORT SOLE AGENTSIM 


Among the most Successful novelties 


(samvle postpaid) complete’ with 
china medallion to decorate. — Large 
decorators are using hundreds to sup- 
ply their trade, and home workers V 
are ordering by the dozen to care for 

their friends. New china book mailed 

you free (postage 5c) showing over 200 new articles. 


Geo. W. Davis & Co., 2356 State St., Rochester, N. Y, 


HUT-PRICE-KATALOGI 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


HAIR RETAINER 25c 


LEE ROESSLER, 116 S. High St. Columbus O07 


We have a fine stock of T. and V. and Haviland’s Ransom shape of 


WHITE CHINA TO DECORATE! 


Also a full line of German and Austrian Novelties. Shirt Waist Buttons@ 
and Medallions at 40 cents a dozen or $4.50 a gross delivered in your home, 


and Lustres and Sherratt’s Gold. 


HUDSON CROCKERY COMPANY, 


Dept. D 349 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y, 


| FRE KS One KLEIN 6-inch by 11-inch Flower Study 
=< with every order for 

China Painting Materials (J 


NOTE 


We have only a few of these large Studies by | | 
Catherine Klein left. Send your order in early lg 
and secure one of these Beautiful Studies Free, | | 

Do not hesitate as they will not last long. 
Established 1879. | 


ERHRER BROS. OPTICAL CO, 
©O8 Olive Street. ‘ST. LOUIS. 


— - - - —-- - - 


ESTABLIS'IED 1887 


FRANK DOEHLER 
WHITE CHINA AND ARTIST MATERIALS IMPORTER }@ 


New prices on hat or brooch pins complete. Special prices in § 
gross lots. 


Also baby or large bar pins complete. 


| 
Dochler’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. . 


211-213 Clinton Ave. North. One minute walk from N. Y. C. station. 


DORN’S CERAMIC SUPPLY STORE 


Largest Store on Pacific Coast g 
Devoted Exclusively to White China, Beleeh@ 


and China Decorator’s Supplies | 
Agent Ideal China Kilns and Ceramie Gold. Mail Orders filled same day as receiV@le a 
759-761 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 
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For Amateur Painters can. be had of 
Dealers in over 600 different shapes. 


oe sent on receipt of three cents postage. 


THE WILLETS M’F’G CO., Manufacturers 


TRENTON, NEW J ERSEY, | 


From 1899 to Sept. 1906, with contents and contributors of each 
number. Mailed free on application to any address in the world. | 
PRICE (POSTPAID) OF THESE BACK NUMBERS ’ 


bers; $1.75 for six; $1.00 for three: 
From May 1906 to date the price is 40 cents per copy, $4 00: for twelve, 
$2. 00 for six, $1.00 for three. 


Keramic Studio Fub, Co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


~~ SEND 10c FOR A COPY OF THE “IDEAL HOUSE.” 


peeoning with May the IpraL Hopse, devoted to the adornment of the home, 
comes out wi cover and in double size.. Subscription $1 a year. for 
me ie in silver. Hints” premium and the IpEaL House one year, or “5 

® walls” and the IpzaL House one year, $1.25 post-office order. 


T. A. Cawthra & Co., 25 E, Ziet St., New York 


WILLETS’ BELLEEK CHINA a 


Grand Feu Ceramics 


By Taxile Doat, of the ETE of 

Sevres, France. A Practical Treatise on | 
the making of Fine Porcelain and Stone- 
ware for the Artist potter. Translated 

from the French by §. Robineau. 


With Notes on American Clays for Porcelain and 


Gres by Prof. Chas. F. Binns-of the School of 
Ceramics at Alfred, N. Y. 


$7. 50 postpaid 


THE BOOK OF BACK NUMBERS—KERAMIC STUDIO 


Published previous to May, 1906: 35 cents per Copy; $3.00 for twelve num- 


THE BOOK ROSES 


$3. 00 postpaid 


Studies for the China Peintes ana 
the Student of Water Colors. . - 


-KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
Syracuse, New York 


: 


“Boston, Mass.—Miss E. E. Page, 286. Boyslton St.; Sniith & McCanee, 
Old Corner Book Store. 
Beaver Falls, Pa.--W. T. Reeder. 


Fulton St. | 
_ Bridgeport, Ct.—L. D. Plumb. 
Buffalo—Mrs. Filkins, 609 Main Street. 


& Co. 
Cincinnati—Miss M. Owen, 245 Elm Street: A.B. Closson, 110 W.4 th St. 
Traxel & Maas, 4th Street, near Elm. 


212 Superior Ave. 
Nolumbus, Ohio—Lee Roessler, 116 So. High Street. 
Denver, Colo.—H. R. Meininger, 409 16th street. 
Des Moines, lowa—Baker Trisler Co. 
Detroit. Mich—L. B. King & Co.; Art China Co. 
Hartford, Ct.—E.M. Sill. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Albert Root. | 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Keramic Supply Co., Lemcke Building. 
Joliet, Ill.—J..O. Gorman Co. 
Ban Francisco, Cal. —Dorn’s Ceramic Supply Store, 761 McAllister St. 


Brooklyn—A. D. remwurs s Sons, Fulton Street; C. K. Urquhart, 1120 
Chicago—A. H. Abbott & Co.; A. C. McClurg & Co.; 8; 


Cleveland, Ohio—Vinson & Korner, 150 Euclid Ave.; Jas. S. Pushaw, | 


aA few of the leading agencies for the sale of the ‘Kesonde Studio, where, also, 
_ subscriptions may be placed. 


Kansas City, Mo,_-Emery, Bird, Thayer Co.; B. Peck Co.; Devue 
& Reynolds Co.; Lillian G. Dickey. 
Milwaukee, Wis,—-The Book -Shop., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Minn...Art China Co., ist So, 
St. Paul, Minn.—Elizabeth Hood, 18 W. 6th St, 


New York City—-Brentano’s, Union Square; M. T. Wynne’ ‘11L.E. 20th 


St.; The Fry Art Co., 11 E. 22d 8t.; : Wanamaker’ s; Amé7ican Néws Co.; 
J. B, Ketcham, 107 W. 25th St.; Magill & Ivory: 297 Ave. 

Newark, N. J.—Keramie Novelty:Co.. 

Oakland, Cal.—Smith Bros. 

Omaha, .Neb.—Megeath Stationery Co.; A. Co, 

Philadelphia—W anamaker’s; A. B. Cobden, 13.8. 16th 8t.; Jas, ‘Hall, 
116 Ni 15th St. - 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Otto Schaffer & Bron.; Kurtz, Langbein & 
R. 8. Davis & Co., 346 Fifth Aves; John G. Yergen, 420 Penn Ave. 

Rochester, N. W. Davis 

St. Louis—F. Weber & Co.; A..8. Aloe «: Co., Erker Bros. Optical Co. 


Syracuse—Wolcott Book Shop; 0. W: ‘Foote; A. L. 


Varney & Co., 336 Salina Strert. 
Toronto—The Art Metropole. 
Terre Haute, Ind.—Mrs. P. 
/ Washington, D. C.—Woodward & Lothrop; M. J. Sherratt. 


: Phe Magazine may also be ordered from any news dealer or book store in this 
5 ~=—s country, who can procure it through the American News Company, 

(| New York, its branches, or at the office of 
si | Keramic Studio Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Christmas Gift 


Worth much to the china painter 


Painter 


Keramic 
Studio 
Publishing 
Company 
Syracuse 
_ New 
York 


The Fruit Book, containing some of the best fruit studies and designs published 


in Keramic Studio. Size 11x14. 48 pages. Color inserts 8. Monochrome inserts 7. 


$35.00 net postpaid. 


A POSTAL FOR 


STUDIO 


From 1899 to tis dices 1906, with contents and contributors of each ‘number. 
Mailed free on application to any address in the world. 


PRICE (POSTPAID) OF THESE BACK NUMBERS 
"Published previous to May 1906, 3 5 cents per copy ; $3.00 for twelve numbers; 
: $1.75 for six; $1.00 for three. 


From May 1906, to date, the price is 40 cents per copy; $4.00 for twelve: 
$2.00 for six; $1.00 for three. 2 | 


iN The PERFECTION and DRESDEN KILNS have been 


on the market for over twenty years. We make 


them. Get catalogue and prices. 


MALLEABLE & IRON MANDFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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